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The Newsvenders who serve this Paper will be good enough to go 
for it henceforward to No. 26, Brydges street, opposite York 
street, a few doors from Drury Lane Theatre; where premises are 
taken for its exclusive publication, —The Tarter may now be had 
the first thing every morning, regularly with the other Morning 
Journals. 


Our Readers are informed, that the Title-page and Index to the 
Second Volume of the Taturr, up to the 30th of June, will be 
ready for delivery in w few days. 














ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 





The mutual lights they throw on each other's condition, and the ad- 
vantages to be derived to both from knowing them.* 
Tue deeply interesting pamphlet, the title of which is mentioned 
below, has occupied us so closely in its perusal, and presents in 
almost every page matter which it is so difficult to avoid extracting, 
that we must content ourselves ia this day’s number with laying 
before the reader such passages as more immediately warrant the 
head we have given to the present article, and defer what comments 
we have to make till to-morrow. The author is the celebrated 
Arthur O’Connor, one of the leaders of the United Irish,—a man, 
who if he was mistaken in thinking to separate his country entirely 
from England, will not be denied at this time of day the right of 
being considered an honest man as well as able one, and whose 
pamphlet is sufficient to establish it in the mind of every other 
honest man. He is a Fayettite or Monarchical Republican, has a 
high respect for William 1V, considerable doubts of Louis of Or- 
leans,—and wishes to shew in this publication that whenever a 
civilized people have the greatest sway with the government, public 
virtue and prosperity attend it, while the reverse is the case, when. 
ever the government has the greatest sway among the people. Beg- 
ging the reader to keep this proposition in mind, we proceed to lay 
before him, from different parts of the pamphlet, two long and strik- 
ing passages, the first of which tells against the English system, and 
the latter for it. The deductions will be drawn accordingly, and 


the singular and seasonable force of the picture displayed, as put to | 


the common sense of all honest men in both countries. 


Aaainsv.— I place myself,’ says the General, ‘ on the ground 
we stood upon in 1789. The Constituent Assembly directed its 
attention to the feudal despotism which is was called upon to de- 
stroy. At that time, as well as now, the English system had its 
votaries; but the members of that assembly possessed too much 
genius to become the servile imitators of a government that was 
threatening ruin. This would have been building Chalcedon with 
the site of Byzantium in view. They had too good a taste not to 
prefer the latter. “A party, formed since the events of July, wishes 
to force the nation to reject that choice, and to adopt the former. 
They represent the French system as an extreme one, and grace 
the English system with the name of just middle. It was by adopt- 
ing this last system at the time of their restoration, that the Bour- 
bons expected to recover their lost feudal despotism, or at least a 
valuable equivalent for it. It is, of all systems, the most congenial 
to court solicitors and placemen, and as such it is not to be won- 
dered that those men should now labour so hard to preserve it. 
They are so full of it, that their brain is inaccessible to every other 
political combination. Out of their doctrine they see no safety for 
the country: they measure every man’s capacity by that standard ; 
and he who does not come within a hair’s breadth of it, is treated 
by them as a suspected person, as a jacohin, an anarchist. Those 
men imagine that they have discovered the original system ; and yet 
they have seen but a very unfaithful copy of it, in De Lolme or 
some other writing. I will here endeavour to describe that system, 
in order to dissuade the French nation from adopting it. I consi- 
der myself at least as conversant with it as those interested Anglo- 
manists who are so cnamoured with its deformities. 


* A Letter from General: Arthur Condorcet O'Connor to General 
Lafayette, on the Causes which have deprived France of the Advantages 
of the Revolution of 1830, pp. 74. Rainford. 


‘ Born and educated under that system, having: filled for yéars 
the highest offices in the administration and legislature, and passed 
many years in the intimacy of the greatest men that country has 
ever produced, such as Fox, Sheridan, Grey, Erskine, Whitbread, 
&c. ‘known to all the Opposition of their day, who honoured me 
with their friendship and confidence, | may without vanity pretend 
to have as much knowledge of the English system, as men who 
have possessed none of those advantages, or whose information is 
only derived from a cursory view, or from what they have read in 
books. 

‘ The English system and the old French despotism have had the 
same feudal origin. They were both founded on'the feudal despotic law 
of primogeniture,—a law of monopoly, inequality, and exclusion, 
which was framed in the darkest ages of barbarity, ignorance, and 
superstition. ‘The king and the barons, both clerical and laical, 
who were almost his equals, were all: the people were absolutely 
nothing. Men, as ignorant as beasts, must necessarily be treated 
as such, because they have no means of making their interests 
respected : such is the principle on which the feudal system rests. 
As the people acquired some instruction and independence, they 
took advantage of the quarrels of their barbarous tyrants, to obtain 
some small right in the management of their affairs; not a tumul- 
tuous right, but the most precious of all, a representative right. 
This right was not a concession, but came from necessity : but when 
once the people obtained the right to name their own agents, their 
interests began to be counted for something. With this right, the 
nation struggled for her liberty with various success, until, after 
having puvished one despot and chaced away another, it arrived at 
the Revolution of 1688, from which time the Government has taken 
the form and principles on which it has ever since existed. The 
theory of this system, as fixed in 1688, is, that ‘the — shall by 
their representatives impose the necessary taxes; but the practice 
has, by two operations, completely destroyed this theory: the one 
by passing the right of chusing the representatives from the people 
to a few individuals ; the other, by placing in the hands of the Ewe- 
cutive the nomination of all the agents of the people, in Church and 
State, with enormous emoluments attachéd to each post. By those 
operations the English Government has been totally changed since 
1688. Before that time, the Crown contested the rigt of the 
representatives to the sole power of imposing taxes, and this often 
by imprisoning them, and by other arbitrary acts; but it never 
corrupted them. They were chosen by the people (for before 1688 
the commerce of rotten boroughs was unknown); they partook of 
their spirit, and had the same interests with them. If the people 
were sufferers, their representatives suffered with them; if the 
people were plundered, their representatives had no share in the 
spoil; then Parliaments were popular, and enjoyed the confidence 
of the people, because, by their incorruptible perseverance, they 
had been constantly working to extend the liberties of the people, 
—liberties for which they obtained the most. express stipulations, 
written in the blood of one King, and confirmed by the dethrone- 





ment of another, for attempting to annul them. But since 1689, 
instead of being despotic by its arbitrary acts, the Crown has secured 
_ to itself an equally uncontrouled power, dy the enormous expense of 
| levying on the whole of those who are to obey the laws, sufficient to 
| corrupt the magority of those who are to make them, By this change 

the increased burdens of the people became the iricreased power of 
'the monarch, an increased profit to the hereditary aristocracy, and 
the utter annihilation of the representative democracy, It is in 
this sense that the partizans of this model-system maintain, that the 
fewer the hands into’ which the national representation is concen- 
trated the more perfeet it is: and when the Executive has obtained 
the greatest possible means-of corrupting the representatives, by 
buying up the probity and nce of those’ whose duty it is 
to Uefend the people's rights, then is’ this Government arrived at 
the beau ideal of representative government ; then, and then only, 
the odious, contemptible le are ‘reduced to a state of wholesome 
subordination. It is then this Government is said to acquire the 
reputation of a strong Government; for it is a fixed principle with 
the partizans of this kind of representative system, that by every 
right you concede to the people, by so much you weaken the 
Government; and that by every right you take from the people, 
by so much you augment the force of the Government. But these 
men do not take into the account, either the prodigality, or the 
debts, or the ruin, which have invariably been the consequence 
of the absence of all the necessary control which it is the object 
of their system to destroy; nor the exasperation this abuse of 
power, and the usurpation of this sacred right of the people to have 
uncorrupted agents, must excite in their hearts ; nor, with July before 
them, will they see that such a system in France must inevitably 
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lead to a Revolution. Let us come to the proof of what I advance. 
Like a tree, Government is known by its fruits. What has the 
a produced in England after 143 years that it has been 
planted and watered with so much blood, and enriched with so 
many millions of wealth? When a great national interest is at 
stake, it is only with great material, positive facts, that men should 
we to counsel her on the part she shall take. 

‘ore this system of buying the probity, the independence, the 
talent, the honour of the national representation was established at 
the Revolution of 1688, England owed not a shilling. 

In 1688, England owed nothing. Zz. #£. 
From 1688 to 1697, her representa- 

tives contracted a debt of - : - 21,515,742 
From 1697 to 1701, they reduced it by 5,12!,041 
From 1701 to 1714, it was increased by - - 37,286,375 
From 1714 to 1722, it was again in- 

creased by - - - - - - 1,601,902 

From 1722 to 1739, it was reduced by 8,328,354 


From 1739 to 1748, it was increased by - - $1,338,689 
From 1748 to 1755, it was reduced by 6,003,640 
From 1755 to 1764, it was increased by - 67,227,134 


From 1764 to 1775, it was reduced by 10,415,474 
From 1775 to 1783, it was increased by - - 137,608,881 





Total amount of the debt contracted 
from 1688 tol783 - + - - « 296,578,723 
Total amount of the debt paid off from 


688tol783 - - - + «+ .« 29,868,509 


Balance of the debt contracted from 
ti UIOR 5 600, ve 00 
At the peace of 1814, this debt was 
increased by the war in support of 
this system of rotten boroughs and 
non-control, to the enormous sum 
oo sak a 
* Such is the mortal wound this model-system of corruption has 
inflicted on the nation! Such is the inevitable ruin this system 
nurtures from its birth, and that hurries it to its grave. After 
fifteen years of profound peace, this great industrious nation, 
endowed with greater means of capital, of machinery, and mercan- 
tile manufacturing ability, than any other people ever possessed, has 
been struggling against the extreme of misery, without being able to 
pay off her monstrous debt; and it is at the moment this system 
off ers to the view of the world such a dreadful spectacle of difficulty 
and misery, when the English Government itself has wisely renounced 


- = 266,710,214 


this system, und the Crown has called the nation to its aid against the | 


usurpation of the proprietors of rotten horoughs—this, I say, is the 
moment when a set of men in France have the assurance and stupid 


ignorance to invite Philip I to separate from the nation, to throw him- | 


self into the system of influence, corruption, and placemen, without 
having one single material for its construction or support. 

* Compare the materials a French King can command for con- 
structing such a system, with the prodigious materials the King of 
England has at his command, and ¢hat when he is forced to renounce 
this system. Where have we in France the colossal patronage 
which the dominion over !40 millions of subjects in India affords ? 
—in the West Indies, Canada, the Seven Islands, the Cape of Good 


Hope, Gibraltar, &c. &c., where there are so many thousands of | 


pro-consulships, to pay the wages of corruption !—independent of 
the immense patronage in Church and State in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. But, what is still more important, where is the law 


of primogeniture ? Where are those Leviathan properties, tiat | 
form the basis on which this model-system of corruption rests, | 


which, though so great and massy, are this instant trembling under 
the load of debt and misery that has accumulated to crush them? 
If this example is not sufficient, we have one near home, and equally 
recent. The Bourbons have just made an essay of that model- 
system in France. Bonaparte had usurped the nomination of every 
agent of the people, from the highest to the garde champétre. In 
his rage to despotise all and everything, he lett as little agency to 
_the people as he possibly could. The Bourbons inherited all this 
immense scaffolding of corruption and despotism, mounted on a 
scale perfectly Asiatic. All his bashaws were made inviolable, for 
all their oppression of the people; slaves to their masters, but 
tyrants to the nation. This personnel, so rich in corruption, in the 
hands of the Bourbons did not suffice. They found it necessary to 
call to their aid means of violence, illegality, fraud, administrative 
and other vexations, fabricated plots, massacres, national plunder ; 
for all those means were found necessary to support this model- 
system in France. If one adds to these means the enormous sums 

e Bourbons have received and squandered during fifteen years, no 
less than 635,000,000 of francs ostensibly, and who knows how 
many hundred millions besides, obtained by fraud; and if we 
examine the milliards voted each year, and the enormous debt that 
has been so rapidly augmenting during fifteen years of peace, we 
shall be convinced that the fruit the tree has borne in England, the 
same it has borne in France, and must bear in every country where 
it shall be planted. We have seen that the cupidity of placemen is 
insatiable, and that the more milliards they get, the more they 
desire. They are a race who, when chosen by the Crown, must, 
from their nature, ever be in perpetual war against the wealth, 
industry, and liberty of the country. What has been the result of 
all those efforts to maintain this English system in France by the 


Bourbons? Charles X and his counsellors became convinced that 
even with all these joint means of corruption and despotism, the 
post was untenable; that in France, where the just law of the equal 

rtition of property in families exists, there was no place for 
eviathan hereditary lords, and proprietors of rotten boroughs; and 
that when there is neither broker nor merchandize, trade cannot 
exist. The battle was fought, and the fall of the ministry of such 
men as Villele, Peyronnet, Corbieres, proved that a system which 
exacted the sacrifice of national honour would never be tolerated in 
France. It was in despair, after the experiment had been made, 
that Charles X had recourse to his ordinances of July, by which 
he attempted to put the nation back to the same ground she stood 
on before 1789. 

‘ These examples, in England and in France, have but to be seen 
to convince the most incredulous. Yet what effect have they pro- 
duced on the partizans of corruption? None. I think it is Hobbes 
who says, “ Mount a well-paid establishment for men to prove that 
every axiom in Euclid is false, and you shall never want professors.” 
Where is the remorse of placemen that have been the ruin of Eng. 
land this century past ? Where is the contrition and the repentance 
of those who for the last fifteen years have been gorged with the 
wealth of France? True to their principle, they are the same men 
under Philip I as they were during the fifteen years’ despotism of 
Buonaparte, and during the fifteen years’ plunder of the Bourbons, 
These men find the people perfectly qualified to choose their De. 
puties; but to choose their under agents would be the utter destruc- 
tion of their dear system of corruption,,.and consequently would 
lead directly to anarchy and all the horrors of 1793, 

For.—‘ If the Doctrinaires, who are so enamoured with 
their «deformed caricature of the English system, had given 
themselves the trouble of looking to the original, they would have 
found that, from 1688, when England established her liberty, to the 
time when the family of the Pretender became extinct, there was 
not a time that the people of England did not hold meetings in their 
localities, to make the offer of their lives and fortunes to oppose the 
| Pretender, and the foreign powers that supported him ; and that 
since 1688, to this day, there never has been an occasion, when the 
nation was threatened, that the people have not made like offers, 
| And the Government, far from regarding this act of public spirit as 

a vive opposition, has constantly accepted it, as the most noble and 
honourable succour a Government can receive. The reason is 
clear: In England, the Government makes no distinction between 
placemen and other citizens: all are equally freemen in its estima- 
| tion. In France, the Government looks on placemen as its passive 
servants, whom it can cashier at its pleasure, whose salary buys up 
| their rights and opinions. England has had 143 years’ possession 
of constitutional liberty; that is, has existed for that period under 
a Government supported by public opinion. France has just escaped 
| from the chains of thirty years’ concentrated despotism, which has 
so held the public in leading-strings, and Government has so con- 
| tracted the habit of excluding them from exercising any one, even 
| the least, of their rights, that the expression of the offer of their 
lives and fortunes appears to it a vive opposition,—as if it were the 
officious act of a slave, who should have waited until he was com- 
manded by his master, or like I know not what tyrant, that con- 
demned to death his faithful servant for drawing his sword in his 
presence without his permission, though it was to save the life of 
| his master 
‘ The doctrinarian system rejects ALL THAT 18 GoOD inthe English 
| system (there is much that is excellent, and which the Constituent had 
| preserved), and it adopts a most odious copy of ALL THAT 1s BAD,—a 
copy so dissimilar, that it demonstrates the consummate ignorance 
of the sect that has made it. This copy is nothing but the despotic 
concentration of Bonaparte, with the whole arsenal of his Bashaw- 
ships, and his universal usurpation of all the local affairs of the 
people: not one atom of which is to be found in the English go- 
vernment ; where, instead of concentration and monopoly, the part 
of the administration that is in the hands of the people is so great, 
that it would require a volume to give all the details,—of all which 
details there is not one particle in the hands of the people of France. 
In this country the Government has manufactures ; and what is 
worst, is the monopolizer of whole branches of industry, with 
directors, secretaries, clerks, &c., with monstrous charges for 
office; while in England the Government manufactures nothing, 
| and even often employs private ship-builders to furnish its ships of 
war. 

‘In England, the cdministration of the roads, bridges, and canals 
are all in the hands of the people. The profession of road-makers 
and engineers, who furnish the plans and couduct the works, and 
their education, is at their own expense, and is left free to come 
petition, like that of lawyers and physicians. But in France, all 
these public works are monopolized by the Government, andthe people 
wholly excluded. An immense corps is educated, maintained, and 
their widows are pensioned after their death, at the public expense. 
Post travelling, enormous expenses, office charges, are paid them; 
and this for works much better done in England at half the ex- 
pense. This single article stands for 39,990,000 francs in our 
budget,—with this essential difference, that in England all those 
employed are free citizens, while in France, by the new doctrine, 
they are slaves to the Ministers. 

‘ Instead of our prefects chosen by the Court, with their palaces, 
their secretaries, their clerks, their immense offices, with their 
expense, their courts d’empereurs au petit pied,—the same functions 
| are discharged in England by the High Sheriff. I performed those 
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functions; and, like all others, perfectly independent of the Court 
and the Ministers, wholly at myown expense. Twenty-four of the 
notables of each county, who are chosen every six months, conduct 
most parts of the administration, equally without fee or emolument. 
Jn the administration of the 300 millions levied annually to main- 
tain the poor, the Government of England has no interference, nor 
in the vestries that are charged with all the parochial affairs. Ina 
word, all the administration is in the hands of the people of Eng- 
land, and not a particle of it is in the hands of the people of France. 
In the law department for -all England, there is but one Attorney 
and one Solicitor-General for the Government ; and_in France, 
there are a thousand public Accusers, because, in France, the 
Government always mA own in the,suits between individuals,—and 
in England never. : aaa tied 

In England the state of the national representation is so vicious, 
that it gives a most extensive latitude to corruption in the buying 
and selling of votes in the Parliament and at elections. But, to the 
honour of the English Government, I must say that it never de- 
scends to the baseness of punishing or reprobating, or even con- 
trolling public agents, for expressing their opinion on subjects foreign 
to their functions. The only persons of whose conduct it expresses 
its ea a ae are the immediate officers of the King’s house- 
hold. In England, the Government respects public opinion ; and 
for the honour and consideration of the agents it employs, it knows 
that if it attempted to vilify any class of men for the free exercise 
of their opinions as citizens, there would be but one voice to peti- 
tion the King to dismiss the minister who had so basely attacked 
their constitutional rights, But in France, thirty years of degrad- 
ing despotism have so fashioned the minds of ministers and place- 
men to egotism, cupidity, and servile obedience, that they have 
ceased to feel the debasement and dishonour such a violation of 
rights brings on the country. No! the brokership of postiling of 
national representatives, whose office is to watch and control mi- 
nisters, would be looked on in England as gross prostitution, and 
incompatible with the dignity of men filling the stations of Minis- 
ters and Deputies. The essential difference between the original 
system of corruption that has existed since the Revolution of 1688, 
and the imperfect copy which the Bourbons introduced into France 
at the Restoration, is, that in England the Government, with all 
its corruption, never forgets that its first duty is not to ruin na- 
tional industry by meddling in its affairs, but to confine its action 
to those affairs that require the whole collective force of the na- 
tion, and to leave all the rest to the people in their local capacity. 
While in France, the Government destroys not only the industry 
of the people, but their liberty, by the mania of domineering over 
every ching and every one without exception. The consequences 
of this immense difference (no less than that between liberty and 
oppression), is, that in England, all the notables out of the capital 
find occupation in the provinces, in their local capacities, which 
procures them the consideration and esteem of their fellow-citi- 
zens: and in France, this same class of men are condemned to do 
nothing ; or, if they are to find occupation, they must have recourse 
to intrigue, servility, and every species of baseness, at Court, or at 
the Ministers, or in their offices, to solicit a place, which, far from 
procuring them consideration or esteem, places them in a state of 
servitude, where the most imperious masters exact the abandon- 
ment of their opinions as men, and of their rights as citizens. 
Hence the profound debasement and depravity which this vile trade 
of intrigue, Court soliciting, and placemen, has introduced into this 
numerous class amongst us: an evil which neither national honour, 
nor national liberty, nor national industry, can withstand: an evil 
so monstrous, that it has but to be clearly explained and freely de- 
nounced, to induce the people to claim their rights of nomination 
of their own agents, as the sole remedy to this national pest.’ 


~ The author concludes this part of the argument of his pamphlet 








with stating his conviction, that the non-adoption of the popular 
principles extractable from these warnings of history, ‘ must lead | 
to the same catastrophe in France, as that to which the Ministers | 
of the 8th of August brought the government of Charles X.’ | 

We add a paragraph from his apostrophe to Louis-Philip, con- 
taining a compliment to William IV. 


* Sire, the King of England gives, at this moment, the most noble 
example to the Constitutional Kings of the earth, by his appeal to 
the people of England, to assist him in freeing himself and them | 
from a faction tyrannical to both. Are the people of France less 
generous? No! make the appeal to the nation! Millions of 
swords will fly from the scabbard, to put down the faction that dare 
to destroy your constitutional prerogatives. The same Monarchical 








Republicans that are seconding William [V in England, will second 
Philip I of France; and amongst these I do not include the soi- 
disant Republicans, who have been making so much noise with the 
s le view of obtaining places.’ 

How far we differ or agree with the writer upon these and other 
points, we shall state to-morrow. Differing or agreeing, we have 
been moved into a feeling of the highest respect for him, and can- 
not but wish that all honest men would come forward and state 














their sentiments with as much candour as he. tar 
RAPHAELESQUE, 
And next to her sat sober Modesty, 
Holding her hand upon her gentle heart. SPENSER. 


FINE ARTS. 


THE LATE MR. NORTHCOTE. 
Mr Norracors the artist has died at a very advanced age,—no 
unusual circumstance in the regular and tranquil life of a painter. 
We believe he was about midway between eighty and ninety. 
Titian lived till ninety-nine, and then died of the plague! Mr 
Northcote belonged to a school, which cannot be said to have 
hitherto done much,—that of English historical painting; nor can 
he be said to have raised its character. He was a very sensible 
man, but bis nicety of perception did not carry itself into his pic- 
tures, which, generally speaking, were of a hard, dry, and literal 
character. His portraits wanted likeness, and his inventions dig- 
nity. His real forte lay in animal painting, which he did not much 
affect. The acuteness and piquancy of his conversation have been 
shewn to great advantage in some of the writings of Mr Hazlitt. 
There was no want in it of causticity. Peter Pindar has a passage 
about him somewhere, in which he calls him 


‘ A walking thumb-bottle of aqua fortis.’ 


He was small and fragile of person, not undeformed; which perhaps 
gave rise to his causticity. But he had a head worthy to have 


been painted by Titian. Mr Hazlitt used to say that it was like a 
Spanish Inquisitor’s. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


A Capita Bir oy Versan Criticism.—There is scarcely a 
word in any of Shakspeare’s more striking passazes (observes Mr Hazlitt), 
that can be altered for the better. Many person, for instance, is trying to 
recollect a favourite line, atd-canuot hit upon some particular expression, it 
is in vain to think of substituting any other so good. That in the original 
text is not merely the be-t, but it seems the only right one, I will stop to 


illustrate this point a little. Iwas at a loss the other day for the line in 
Henry V, 





‘ Nice customs curtesy to great kings.’ 
I could not recollect the word nice ; I tried a number of others, such as old, 
grave, &c. they would none of them do; but seemed all heavy, lumbering, 
or from the purpose ; the word mice, on the coutrary, appeared to drop into 
its place, aad be ready to assist in paying the reverence required. Again, 

‘ A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 

Of him that hears it.’ 

I thought in quoting from memory, of ¢ A jest’s success,’ ‘ a jest’s renown.’ 
I then turned to the volume, and there found the very word that, of all 
others, expressed the idea. Haid Shakspeare searched through the four 
quarters of the globe, he could not have alighted on another to convey so 
exactly what he meant—a casual, hollow, sounding success. 


IrELAND A Dozen Years Aco.— English strangers, when 
they first come to Ireland, are invariably surprised and shocked ar the 
misery of the lower orders ; but their eyes soon become accustomed to the 
sight, and they acquire an obduracy and indifference ou the subject greater 
than exist in those who always reside there. Neither do the official men 
sent from England form any exception to the general rule. These at first 
are solicitous that remedies should be applied to the misery that is new to 
them ; but they are soon hardened by the unfeeling society, in whose var- 
row circle they pass their time; they eat pine-apples, drink champagne, 
shoot woodcocks, are assiduously flattered, and, feeling themselves very 
well off, forget how other people suffer. Matters have grown worse, since 
certain maxims of political economy have become prevalent. Those who 
espouse these opinions do not perceive, that the maxim of government not 
interfering is good only when consistent and general ; that there is neither 
political nor economical wisdom in first reducing a country to ruin, perse- 
vering in those measures of violent interference which have brought it to 
ruin, and then, when applied to for exertions to mitigate or remedy, saying, 
“It is very inexpedient for Government to interfere.’ Maurice and Berg - 
hetta. By Sir Henry Parnell. 


Sotemn Trirtinc. (From the Journal of Humphrey Wanley, 
Librarian to Lord Oxford).—* March 2, 1714-15, present. my Lord Harley 
and myself. The secretary related, that the Rev. and Learned Mr Elstob 
deceased some time since ; and tbat he having seen Mrs Elstob, his sister, 
and making mention of the two MSS which Mr Elstob had borrowed from 
the library (being 34 A. 16, and 42 A. 12), she said she would take all due 
cae to see them restored.—My Lord Harley expressing some compassion 
on the decease of Mr Urry of Christ Church, the secretary shewed that two 
MSS borrowed for his use by the present Bishop of Rochester (Dr Atter- 
bury), while Dean of Christ Church. are not yet restored ; and that he had 
a note under the Bishop’s hand for the same : my Lord undertook to manage 
this matter.’—* July 21, 1722. This day it pleased the most illustrious and 
high-born lady, the Lady Henrietta Cavendish Holles Harley, to add to her 
former bounties to me, particularly to a large silver tea-pot formerly given 
to me by her Ladyship, by sending hither (to the library) her silversmith 
with a fine and large silver tea kettle, lamp and plate, aud a neat wooden 
stand ; as in all duty and gratitude bound, I shall never cease from praying 
Almigity ig to bless her and all this noble family with blessings temporal 
and eternal.’ 


SUBLIME COMPARISON OF A BLOW MISSED BY A GIANT’S CLUB, 
WITH A THUNDERBOLT. 
As when almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 
To wreok the guilt of mortal sins is bent, 
Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly feud, 
Enrob'd in flames and mouldering dreariment ;— 
Through riven clonds and molten firmament 
The fierce three-forked engine, making way, 
Both lofiy tow’rs and highest trees hath rent, 
And all that might his angry passage stay, 
And shooting in the earth, casts up a mount of clay. 
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THE TATLER. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Harmanxet.—The Rencontre—The School for Coquettes—Intrigue. 
Excirsu Orrns.—The Haunted Hulk—Old and Young—The Spring Lock. 








Eno isu Opera. 
WE saw little Miss Poore last night as the heroine of the after- 


piece, entitled Old and Young. She is the daughtet of a man who , 
The uncle has never seen her : | 
he is gouty and solitary, and wishes he had some boys around him | 


is out of favour with an old uncle. 


to divert his pains. The little girl is introduced into the house as 
one of a parcel of nephews, whom he had never heard of; and Miss 
Poo.e personates them all, like a series of Little Pickles. She 
drums at-him, in the character of Master Hector Mowbray ; eats 


his pigeon-pie and frightens him with getting ill, as. Master Gobile- | 


ton Mowbray ; and hums, and haws, and dantifies him out of his 


wits, as Muster Foppington Mnebray. Master Foppington has no | 
sooner turned his back, than the servants come in and tell the old | 
gentleman, that Master Hector, in attempting to write his name on _ 


the library cieling with the smoke of a candle, has set fire to the 
curtains, and that the three young gentlemen, in a fright, have all 
jumped out of the window. He is sitting in the horror of this 
intelligence, not knowing whether he shall not be burnt jin his 
gouty chair, when Miss Matilda Mowbray, sister of the young 
gentlemen, makes her appearance, aud comforts him by saying 
that the fire is out, and all her brothers laid up, so that 
they will give him no trouble for some days.’ This inform- 


ation disposes him to be particularly pleased with Miss Matilda ; | 


she seizes the opportunity of pleading for the father from whom he 
has been alienated; and the father himself, coming in, is well re- 
ceived. The old gentleman feels at a loss how to break to his 
nephew the situation of his unfortunate children, and the latter not 


comprehending him when he attempts to do it, a perplexity, hu- | 
The truth at | 
length breaks upon the father: he accuses his daughter of having | 


mourous enough, takes place between the two. 


been at some of her tricks: the daughter makes her confession, 
and the old uncle is heartily content to exchange the family of 
boys he desired, for the company of his new little acquaintance and 


now adopted child.—There is a brief underplot respecting the mar- | 


riage of two of the servants, but it does not demand notice. 

This piece is not without agreeableness, as a petty drama; but 
the chief attraction isin the heroine’s childhood, and her persona- 
tion of so many characters. Miss Poor did them very cleverly ; 
drawled and looked heavy with premature plethora in Master Gob- 
bleton, and gave us the right mixture of the brisk and the yawning 
in the fop. The energetic and crisp style im which she enacts the 
drummer, is well known to those who have seen the Legion of 
Honour at Drury Lane. We were not the’ less pleased with her 
performances, in finding that she mimicked more than she felt her 
character. Her tones were not always precisely to the purpose ; 
the teaching was sometimes visible enough, and the girlhood predo- 
minant ; though altogether the personations were remarkably good, 
and answered our expectations. Yet we did not like them so well, 


afier all, as her brief performance of the drummer in the Legion of | 
In that character she took her part with others, and was | 


Honour. 
naturally brought in,—not forced upon our attention. In the piece 
before us, there is too deliberate a display of the clever child :—we 
begin to wish for men and women, and to doubt whether the child 
might not be better in bed. 

However, none of the usual objections against stage children 
attach to this very clever little girl. She keeps well within her 
characters ; there is — to complain of as an evidence of want 
of modesty or simplicity. It is doubted by some, whether so much 
applause and early success will not make her too vain, and diminish 
her pleasantness by and by: but we do not think that this will be 
the case. We look upon her as too clever to be spoilt in an ordinary 
way, and she will have got used to applause at so early a period, 
that she is not likely to set any extravagant store by it. It is the 
half clever that are most in danger of being injured by praise. To 
their superiors it becomes a’ stimulus to do their best, and to satisfy 
themselves. The truth of what they do, is the main point with 
them. All the praises ofa theatre wonld not satisfy Kean with 
his Othello, if he had secret reason to know it was not the thing; 
and by the way, Kean was a premature little actor,—a stage child. 
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; urs EVENING. 
KING’S THEATRE. 


Donizetti’s Opera of 
ANNA BOLEYN. 
Anne Boleyn ° ° Madame Pasta. 

Jane Seymour, Attendant on Anne Madame Gay. 
Smerton, Page and Minstrel to the Queen Mademoiselle Beck. 
Henry Vill, King of England Signor Lablache. 

Lord Rochford, Anne's Brother Signor De Angeli. 

. Lord Richard Percy Signor Rubini. 
Sir Harvey, an Officer of the King’s Signor Deville. 
After which, the Historical Ballet, in Three Acts, entitled 
MASANIELLO. 
The Principal Characters by Mlle. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, Mile. Kaniel, 
Mile. Zoe Beaupré, Mlle. Taglioni, 
M. Emile, M.Simon, M.Hunt, M. O’Brien, 


Tt 











M. Lefebvre, 


and M. Bertram. 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Bickerrsrarr’s Comic Opera of 
THE PADLOCK. 
Leonora, Miss Wells. Ursula, Mrs Tayleure: ; 
Leander, Mr B. Taylor. Don Diego, Mr Gattie. Mungo, Mr Webster. 
Scholars, Messrs Bartlett and V. Webster. 
| To which will be added, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. ; 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. * 
ia, Miss Sidvey. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T..Hill, 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Varren. 
| Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal 
Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
| Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
| Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr J. Coopér. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 
| The Prologue to be spoken by Mr H. Wallack. 
The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 
To conclude with the Farce of 
LOVE, LAW, AND PHYSIC. 
| Mrs Hilary, MrsT. Hill. Laura, Miss J. Scott. Maid, Mrs Coveney. 
| Dector Camphor, Mr Gattie. Flexible, Mr Vining. Lubin Log, Mr Harléy. 
Captain Danvers, Mr Brindal. John Brown, Mr Mulleney. * 
Andrew, Mr Webster. Coachman, Mr Coveney. 





| Amel 


On Monday, The School for Coquettes; John of Paris; The Happiest Day of My 
if 


Life. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
| An Original Drama, called 
THE HAUNTED HULK. 
Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. — 
Raker, Mr Salter. Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve: 
} Richard Oakum, \ir Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, Mr T. Millar. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 
| After which, a New Operetta, to be called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 
Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
| Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins, Chevalier Dandoli, Mr O. Smith. 
| Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr Irwin. 
Larolle, Mr Heath. Michael Brannbach, Mr Bartley. 
To which will be added, the Operetta of 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Peggy, Miss Pincott. . 
Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Raker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which’she 
will'sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 
To conclude with the Comic Operetta, called 
THE MIDDLE TEMPLE: OR, “ WHICH IS MY SON?” 
Mrs Middlentist, Mrs C. Jones. Julia, Miss Pincott. Penelope, Miss Ferguson. 
Briefless, Mr Wrench. Brutus Hairbrain, Mr J. Recve. 
} Mr Prettyman, Mr W. Bennett. Doggins, Mr Salter. 





| om Manday, The Sister of Charity; The Haunted Hulk; 


} 


J : Old and Young ; and 
| other Entertainments. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
The Drama of : 
THE TALE OF MYSTERY. 
Selina, Miss Vincent. Fiametta, Madame Simon. 

Count Romaldi, Mr Elton. Francisco, Mr C. Hill. Bonamo, Mr Gough. 

Malvolio, Mr Almar, Stephano, Mr Maitland. Montano, ’Mr Honner. 

Pedro, Mr Rogers. Michelli, Mr Williams. 
Ist Gardener, Mr C. Pitt. 2nd Gardener, Mr Hobbs. Exempt, Mr Lee. 
After which Coss’s Opera of 
THE SIEGE OF BELGRADE. 
Lilla, Miss Somerville, in which she will sing ‘ Shoul? he upbraid.’ 
Ghita, Mrs Vale; Fatima, Miss Nicol. Catherine, Miss Vincent. 
Seraskier, Mr}Horn, in which he will sing, ‘The Hose and the lily,’ ¢ My 
heart with love is beating,’ ‘ March to the battle field,’ Serenade, ‘ Lilla come 
down to me,’ ‘The Austrian trumpet's bold alarms.’ And the Duet, with Miss 
Somerville, ‘ When thy bosom heaves the sigh.’ 
Peter, Mr Edwin, in which he will sing ‘ The rose shall cease to blow.’ 
‘ Te To conclude with 
RUGANTINO, THE BRAVO OF VENICE. 

Rosabella, Miss Vincent. Camilla, Mme. Simon. 
Bettina, Mrs Rogers. 
Rugantino, Mr C. Hill. 

Manfrone, Mr Webb. 


(4 


Laura, Miss Nicol. 
Juletta, Miss Rumens. 

_ Andreas, Mr D. Pitt, Lomellino, Mr Almar. 
Patriarch of Venice, Mr Young. Parozzi, Mr Honner. 


AsTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa—Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Cirele—And other Entertainments. 
Cosura TuHearre.—Saul Braintree, the Poacher—The 
Old Chateau—Darnley the Knight of Burgundy. 
Sapter’s WeL1s.—Gripe in the Wrong Box—Harle- 
_ quin and Mother Goose—The Brigand’s Wife. 








et, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications tor the 
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? ) i Royal Exchange ; 
Kenniti, Corner of Bow street ; TurNouR, Theatrical 


YNELL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 22 Chancery-la ne 
45 Broad street, Golden square. 























